Documentary and Naturalism 


Naturalism—an artistic movement, especially in literature and drama, extending from 19th Century realism, which stressed 
the extensive and detailed depiction of reality. One notable figure is Emile Zola, the novelist, who wrote a polemical 
article, The Experimental Novel, in which he argued the task of the novelist was to carefully set the scene and explain the 
details of a situation and then set the events in motion. What was radical and new in this approach was that it countered the 
artificial and theatrical tendencies of art. Against artifice in technique or spiritual themes, it stood for a straight-on look at 
the everyday. 

Zola's novels are often involved with social protests against unjust and oppressive conditions faced by very ordinary people. 
Germinal depicts the oppressive situation of miners and their eventual revolt. L'Assommoir shows the decline of a worker's 
family as alcoholism destroys lives. Nana deals with the life of an actress/prostitute. Naturalism in the theatre often dealt 
with similar issues. Hauptman's The Weavers presents the awful conditions of weavers in Silesia and their oppression. The 
naturalist stage was famous for being 'real'—for example, the great French stage director Antoine created a great stir when a 
play with a scene in a butcher shop included a real side of beef on the set. Rather than painted backdrops, realist/naturalist 
staging emphasized using real props, furniture, etc. and stressing theatrical illusion not for a heightened effect but for a 
believable one. 

Under the influence of the science of his day, Zola believed in 'scientific' determinism—that heredity and environment cause 
human behavior. American novelist Frank Norris carried this idea furthest in his novel Greed. 

Naturalism has always been attacked by conservatives and traditionalists because it seems to present humans as essentially 
animals without free will (often signaled by 'unhealthy' concern with sex and depictions of sexual activities). But it has also 
been criticized by some leftists, who find it pessimistic...often naturalist novels and plays end in defeat for the oppressed. 

Photography and film obviously have great affinities for naturalism. Depiction of the everyday, 'warts and all,' is even more 
startling in visual/audio terms than in prose. The questions that perennially appear in extreme documentary realism center 
around its appeal and its effects. Is a naturalistic look at the 'lower depths' (the title of a famous Gorki play) a form of 
protest against unjust conditions, or is it a voyeuristic and sensational presentation of the unhealthy parts of society? Does it 
call for change (perhaps implicitly) by showing things that middle class people like to hide or ignore (the classic suburban 
solution—the Toilet Principle—flush it, get away from it, don't look at it)? Or does it run counter to change by showing that 
people are just victims and that things will end in defeat? Does it appeal to our base instincts? to our voyeuristic tendency 
to want to see the forbidden? 



